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REVIEWS 

An Italian Grammar, by Ruth Shepard Phelps. New York, Ginn 
and Company, 1917. viii +328 pp., $1.20. 

It is interesting that this new Italian grammar should have appeared just 
at a moment which, perhaps, precedes immediately a renaissance of Italian 
study, for that will probably come next, when the height of the Spanish wave 
shall have passed. French, German, Italian and Spanish may then share 
the field of modern language work more equally than they have done. 

This new grammar presents a greater mass of good material than is offered 
by any other written in English, but it would seem better to use only parts 
of it and those after some simpler and more orderly work has been completed. 
It gives rather an impression of confusion, and a confusion not justified 
by the preliminary statement of the author that "the plan has the merit 
of having grown directly out of the needs of the classroom." In the arrange- 
ment of the vocabularies, for instance, there is no valid reason for putting 
first a few masculine nouns, then a few verbs, then the feminine nouns, then 
adjectives, then special verb forms, winding up (in the case of the first vocabul- 
ary) with e, and and la, the\ This becomes more irritating as the vocabularies 
grow longer, for then there are spaces left between which would seem to indicate 
different categories — and one can find no principle of division, certainly 
none that is adhered to. It is a pity, too, that the unified grammatical 
nomenclature is not strictly held to. Even if verbs are to be distributed 
through many chapters, in order that a more or less direct method may be 
used, they could be grouped, e.g. as irregular verbs of the first conjugation, 
of the second, etc. The irregular verbs are taken up and scattered about 
in a wholly meaningless way, and are nowhere arranged in groups, although 
there is the usual alphabetical list at the end of the book. In a reference 
grammar these things are even less permissible than in a brief, practical 
treatise. 

Usually too many categories are made, for instance, paragraph 5, a, p. 8, 
speaking of the pronunciation of g/ before i, refers to 5, c. One looks on the 
next page and finds 5, b, "Double Consonants", one goes on to p. 10 and finds 
distinctions between single and double consonants expanded under 2, "Special 
Doublings," explained in more detail under a, going on through b, c, d, e, (all 
in fine print), then again in the coarser print, on p. 11 comes another c, and 
at last we have the reference on p. 8. If the categories were always quite 
logically or linguistically called for, one could bear with it, but frequently 
they are not. The treatment of personal pronouns, of which we will speak 
later, is another example of divisions that do not divide, classification that 
does not classify. 

Another general criticism is on the unconnected narrative made for the 
English-Italian exercises, out of the excellent and connected Italian. It 
is matter for regret that the tables of correspondences between English and 
Italian, which have become not unusual (and in Spanish as well), are not 
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given here. The pupil can by this means be put almost immediately into the 
possession of a large vocabulary, his linguistic sense being at the same time 
stimulated. 

To take up the book more in detail and in order: The introduction is in 
the main excellent, it can be recommended to teachers as well as to students 
for constant reference use. The vowel sounds, par. 2, should have been 
arranged in the well-known, and with all its drawbacks still to be preferred, 
"phonetic triangle". It is at least nearer to being scientific than the chance 
order of the alphabet, which seems to have been followed here. The author's 
ideas of diphthongs and triphthongs are rather out of date. The giving first 
for open and e the rules which apply to both, is good. The rules for the 
double consonants, also syllabification, the rules for which come somewhat 
later, should be invoked for the examples on p. 9, canone as opposed to cannone, 
camino to cammino. P. 10, it should be noted that sissignora is often so 
printed. (Cf. also arrivedella, p. 202, last line). 

The general weakness for too-complicated categories is particularly trying 
throughout this chapter. More knowledge of practical Italian than of 
phonetics is also everywhere evident. The critic finds par. 2, b, p. 2, quite 
incomprehensible. Par. 13, a, rules and examples for bisdrucciole, are excel- 
lent, the brief explanation of Italian versification is likewise to be commended. 
This, like much of the introduction, will be used for reference. 

Lesson I is said to omit mention of the definite article in favor of the indefi- 
nite (a desirable thing if the article is to be at once associated with each noun, 
as it should be), in order "to leave the attention free to center on the single 
new principle of the 5 impure' ' (Preface, p. 1 1 1 ) . But il and to are immediately 
given, both in the first vocabulary (where their inconsequent treatment has 
been mentioned), and also in the first reading lesson (p. 35). If they must 
be used — and they seem indispensable — let them be explained a little. And 
if the past participle must come (p. 36), it should be in connection with the 
other verb-parts, where its characteristic vowel, at least, may be noted. 

The vocabularies are from the first very lengthy, and we have spoken of 
their lack of arrangement, for instance, p. 38, the verbs amare and portare 
are separated by avere paura(di) then come prefer ire and temere. Lesson III, 
on the plural of nouns, should give some preliminary remarks about gender; 
the two things combine excellently in Italian. Lesson IV on the definite 
article, introduces the past absolute indicative, as the author calls it. The 
past imperfect (which she calls descriptive) or the compound tense, could 
well have taken precedence over this form. Personal pronouns appear, 
and rather perforce, in lesson II, par. 65 (and even earlier in the note on par. 
63). Does not this indicate that the forms thus necessary, i.e. the disjunctive 
nominatives, should be treated before the conjunctives? There seems every 
reason so to do; they are easier and can be settled almost in a lesson, while 
the conjunctives require a number of chapters. Throughout most of these, 
the author sedulously avoids the one word which explains almost everything 
in thisthorny subject,— stress. It is this which protects the disjunctive form 
from the many accidents to which its weaker twin is liable, and the linguistic 
case of Jacob and Esau should be made clear to even immature students. 
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It would have saved the author from recurring difficulties, as the ambiguous 
statement made much later (par.322,a)onthechange of a me under certain cir- 
cumstances to mi, par. 136, d, which is really the same as c. Under the 
same paragraph (which is loaded down with letters of the alphabet, large and 
small, italicized and not, with numerals following on), e "In exclamations, 
as Felice ltd," should not be made a separate matter or starred. It is again 
the question of stress, but there should have been clearer and fuller considera- 
tion of the use of the nominative of the first person in cases where other 
persons are represented by the objective form. Par. 136 h is another nut 
to be put in the same cracker. It is much to be regretted that this author, 
who has done so much with the conjunctive, has not cleared it up. There 
seems to be a lack in her philosophical equipment. It may be objected that 
these matters are too abstruse for an elementary grammar, even the more 
advanced portion of it — but they are taken up! 

Par. 137, in the chapter on disjunctives, suddenly gives the rule for the use 
of the subjunctive after credere, a perfectly detached statement, presumably 
for practical purposes, but these are not evident in the lesson on tenses, as 
everywhere, usages corresponding to the English should be treated first, and 
of course very briefly, instead of cropping up here and there. Exception 
may be taken to the statement (p. 118, par. 140) that "past tenses of the indi- 
cative are not susceptible of really logical analysis." Is it not rather that the 
logic of a Latin mind is sometimes different from ours? Italian usage cor- 
responds in the main to French (and students have generally had some French 
before Italian), although the elder sister is more slipshod than the younger, 
i.e. the French is more sternly logical. 

Agreement of the verb with its subject is badly placed in this chapter. 
P. 103, lesson on irregular verbs. It is a pity that Miss Phelps has departed 
from the custom of most of her predecessors in the field of Italian grammars 
published in America, in not indicating by some change of type or by asterisks 
those parts which are always regular even in irregular verbs; this is laudable 
economy. 

Explanations of the many uses and meanings of da must perhaps be rather 
scattered along, but the necessity of par. 112, p. 88, is not clear. The subject 
of agreement with the past participle with an object is not clearly treated 
(par. 124, b, again 194). P. 77, par. 104, c 1 and 2 come nearest to giving 
therealrule. P. 98, vocabulary. Why give the d i to be used after dimenticare 
and permettere which are characteristically separated by a couple of other 
verbs) and say nothing of the government of the other verbs? Or why not 
rather refer the student to par. 174? It may be said that this paragraph 
lacks the precision and clearness which would have been particularly easy 
here. P. 98, exercise. If manners are being taught here, as would appear 
from sentence 6, why not have per piacere in 2? 

P. 100, rules for conjunctive adverbs ci and vi are excellent. P. 198, 
par. 194. No examples are given of the past participle as a noun. P. 199, 
par. 194, b, b2, is a striking example of unnecessary complication. It goes 
back to par. 104 C 1 and 2. In lesson XXXIV, p. 203, the author confuses 
the matter in a peculiarly irritating way: Why not arrange either all the 
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rules for masculine, taking first the meaning, or even better, natural gender, 
followed by meaning, then determination by form; then the feminines, 
grouped in the same way? Here we have, par. 197, "Gender determined 
by form, a, Cf. 80, b," (which is simply the statement that there is no neuter 
in Italian) ; "b. Feminine are the nouns in ie, si" etc., then par. 198. "Gender 
determined by meaning, a, Cf, 80, a" (which is this matter of natural gender, 
omitted in the first paragraph) "Masculine are also (the "also" referring 
apparently to this far-away paragraph 80, a) names of lakes." This whole 
chapter would bear re-arranging. P. 221, in treating adverbs, refers for the 
matter of comparison to the earlier chapter on this subject, but in that adverbs 
are scarcely distinguished from adjectives; it is true that only slight differen- 
tiation was needed. There is a singular mixture in the lists, etc., P. 222. 
It would have been more logical to distinguish first the different classes of 
adverbs, but that is done further on (p. 224). P. 225, "Special uses" could 
have been better arranged. Is the list under paragraph 219 supposed to be 
alphabetical? 

The author has not fully made up her mind, it would seem, as to the use 
of the comma in lists, sometimes it is placed between the Italian word and the 
English equivalent, as par. 199, but on the opposite page, par. 201, she omits 
it. The chapter on augmentatives and diminutives might have been a 
little fuller. Nothing is said about adverbs, though benone is used (p. 249). 
The lists of conjunctions, etc., p. 251, sq. are in the main very good, and 
certainly they are very full. Quando, when, scarcely belongs here. 

The book is singularly free from typographical errors. Da, p. 89, second line 
from bottom, should have been (id, and cuadro, p. 235 should have been quadro. 
To resume: This work offers a great deal that is excellent, but it needs 
some changes in the arrangement. Perhaps the author may revise at some 
future time. 

Mary Vance Young. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Heinrich Heine, Die Harzreise, with selections from Heine's 
Prose and Verse, edited with vocabulary, by Robert Porter 
Keep. Allyn and Bacon, 1916. xix + 210 + 95 pp. 7s cents. 
In view of the fact that five school editions of the Harzreise are already 
available (Buchheim, Gregor, Vos, Kolbe, Fife), it is unfortunate that Mr. 
R. P. Keep has not differentiated his main title sufficiently to show the inter- 
esting scope of the work which he has actually undertaken, — namely, an 
arrangement of selections following the general course of Heine's life and 
furnishing a fairly complete biography. On this ground rather than on that 
of any additional research is this latest edition justified. The Harzreise 
itself has been cut to approximately one-half of its original length and since 
it occupies less than one-half of the entire number of pages devoted to text 
in this edition, the wisdom of entitling the book Harzreise is doubtful. The 
selections from the Harzreise are carefully made and the choice of bits from 
Heine's own works is well adapted to the author's idea, as expressed in the 



